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ALM. UPJOH" 
‘*On the highest point of rock a battered old castle, 


with one square tower, stood out boldly.” 








THE TRUCE 


A Story of the Land of Skanderbe gh 


By Anna Milo 


With Illustrations by the Author 


ASTEM lived in the land of the Mountain Eagle 


day, warning the hens to make for shelter. 


On the highest point of rock a battered old castle with one square 


tower stood out boldly. 


with all his boyish play and dreams. 

When Rastem was born his father hung a 
yun and a cartridge belt on the wall for him. 
g g 
There they were to stay until Rastem was four- 


Upjohn 


-Albania. 
was in a strange old town perched so high on a mountain top that 
the clouds hung over it like a dark flat roof and the cocks crowed all 


There were strange tales about the castle 
which Rastem learned when he began to grow up and which mingled 


His home 





teen years old when he would take them down ~~ ® 3 “y 7 Part 

himself and put them on for the first time. Mga i 

Meanwhile Rastem began his life in a little ap . 

painted cradle into which his mother strapped ef 4 f 

him so tightly that he could move neither his legs, Ry" "| —- 

arms, nor head and where he lay like a little q \ Me Of Ae 
mummy covered completely with a _ rough 1 7 , ‘When Rastem was born his 


homespun blanket. Rastem’s father was a well- 
to-do man and the family lived in a pleasant house 
whose plastered walls were painted with birds and 
arabesques. There were many slatted windows and 
a cheery tiled roof with broad eaves. 

Next door to Rastem lived Marko, a boy of about 
his own age. Though their families never visited 
together and though there was a gate between the 
two yards which was kept locked, the two little boys 
had discovered one another as soon as they began to 
walk and gazing through the openings in the fence of 
woven branches which separated them they had 
quickly come to an understanding. Later on they 
worried a passageway under the hedge through which 
they crawled freely, to the detriment of their clothing, 
to pass long hours of play together. They did not 
understand why at first Marko was scowled at when 
he went to Rastem’s house and Rastem was scowled 
at when he went to Marko’s house, but as neither 
one of them was contented long without the other, 
their elders soon paid no attention to them and they 
When they grew 
older and mingled with other children they soon found 
out what the trouble was. Between the two families 
there was what in Albania is called a blood feud. 
That is, some one in Marko’s family had shot some- 


went and came as they liked. 


one in Rastem’s family during a quarrel and had 
killed him. It was a long time ago. The man who 
had done the shooting had fled to another country 
and his children had grown up there. But until 
someone in Rastem’s family shot a man in Marko's 
family the feud could not be buried, nor was the 
honor of Rastem's family clear. This old quarrel 
of the grown people seemed a far-off foolish thing to 
the little boys and no concern of theirs. They looked 


father hung a gun on the 


i Rauefas 
wall for him.” 


into each other's eyes and grinned in perfect com- 
radeship when the bigger boys urged them on to 
fight it out together. 

There was too much fun to be had out of life to 
waste time quarrelling, and Kruja, that strange old 
town, was not a bad place to grow up in. Its one 
long curving street which skirted the mountain-side 
like a tail was crowded with open booths and was so 
narrow that the roofs met overhead. Here on market 
days was the constant click and tap of little heels 
as the donkeys pushed through with broad loads 
of hides and wood or with saddle bags stuffed with 
little lambs or a baby or two. And here the copper- 
smiths beat out trays and water pots before one’s 
eyes. The shoe-makers cut the delicately curved 
slippers from scarlet or orange or black leather, the 
hatters shaped a white or red fez over a block of wood, 
and artificers in silver polished up pistol handles as 
thickly set with bright stones as a plum pudding is 
with raisins. 

There was also the barber, a white-bearded Turk 
in a heavy turban and a robe of gold-colored silk 
sitting on green cushions amid basins and jars of 
polished copper. Then, too, the Mohammedan who 
called to prayer from the white minaret was very 
amusing. He came at certain hours into the tiny 
balcony which swung out under the spiked roof of 
the minaret, took hold of his ears in a comical manner 
and shouted in a harsh and dismal cry which was 
echoed back from the wall of rock behind him. 
Rastem and Marko were never weary of imitating 
him. But the finest fun of all was to be had in the 
ruins of the old castle. [19] 








Here the boys played at the 
game of defending it against the 
Turks, sending stones thunder- 
ing into the depths of the ravine 
below. 

They knew the story of the 
boy Giorgio who had lived here 
five hundred years ago when the 
castle was a proud stronghold 
full of armed men, carved furni- 
ture and rich rugs and hangings. 
Here every man as he passed 
in hung up a spear and a shield 
instead of a gun and a cartridge 
belt. 


and powerful prince. In 


Giorgio’s father was a rich 
the 
grass-grown courtyard where 
now the sheep nibbled so peace- 
fully Giorgio must have played daily & 
with his two brothers and five sisters. 
One day when he was nine years old the 
Turks swept into the country with a great 
army, captured the castle, killed the prince 
and carried off the children as hostages. 
That means that so long as the Albanian 
people paid tribute to the Turks and 
ceased to make war against them the children were 
safe, tut should any trouble in Albania arise they 
would be instantly killed. 

The Sultan took the children to his own home and 
treated them kindly. Giorgio was his favorite. He 
grew up a brave, kind, handsome b _ who learned 
quickly and loved to ride. 

The Sultan determined to make + soldier of him. 
He changed his name to Skander and added the 
title of “bey” or “begh,’’ which means “lord,’’ so 
that Giorgio was known afterwards as Skanderbegh. 
When he grew up he escaped to his own country, 
gathered his people about him and after much hard 
fighting freed Albania from the Turks. They came 
back again and again, but Kruja, the town on the 
wild and lonely rock, held out for many years and 
was the last Christian stronghold to fall When it 
did the Turks had the whole country in their power 
But 
now in the recent Great War Albania had freed her- 


and ruled over it cruelly for hundreds of years. 
self again, this time definitely. The boys only dimly 
realized that something glorious had happened. 
Life had not changed much since the war, ex- 
The 
roads were worse than ever and most of the bridges 
down, so that few people came and went from Kruja. 
A few day’s before Rastem’s fourteenth birthday 
his father found him looking 
longingly at the gun on the wall. 
“T am sorry, Rastem,”’ he said 
gravely, ‘‘that you and Marko 
are such friends. It can bring 
you nothing but serrow.”” ‘‘ Why 
sorrow?” asked Rastem startled. 


[ 20] 


cept to grow harder. Every one was poor. 






The Ruined Castile 
of Skanderbegh at 
Kruja 


SPEAK GENTLY 
Speak gently: 'tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 


‘Why, because of the feud be- 
tween us.” said his father. “It 
rests with you to clear the family 
honor. You don’t take it 
seriously now, but when you are 
men either you will shoot Marko 
or Marko will shoot you.” 
“Shoot Marko! Never!” 
claimed Rastem with flaming 
“It is the law 
of your country and your tribe. 
You cannot change it,” said his 


ex- 


cheeks and eyes. 


father; ‘‘it is written in the 
Canon of Lek.’”’ And he left the 
room. Rastem was angry and 


excited. All the pleasure in his 
gun was gone. 

Rastem was very wretched. He 
had been taught to do many things 
which to us would seem strange but 
to him were right, like taking off his 
shoes when he went into a house, 
keeping his hat on at the table and eating 
his mutton and rice with his fingers. So 
that when he was told by his father that he 
must shoot his best friend he had a sick- 
ening fear that, after all, he might be forced to if he 
could not find a way out. “Skanderbegh kept his 
sword for his enemies,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘not for his 
friends.”” Now that Albania was free at last from the 
Turks it would be a fine thing for Albanians to begin 
killing cach other! It was unthinkable that he should 
shoot Marko. He must find a way out! 

There were the two men from Tirana and Kruja, 
Rastem pondered. They had had a feud, but they 
had sworn a “besa,” or truce, for six weeks in order 
to carry out a cattle deal. And they had later on 
laughed together and visited like good friends. To 
be sure, when the six weeks were up they had shot at 
each other and one of them had lost two fingers. 
Why had they not done business and enjoyed each 
other for a longer ‘‘besa’’? And then the idea came 
to Rastem! He struck his hands together and rushed 
outof the house. ‘Marko,’ he called, tearing at the 
gate. And Marko met him half-way under the big 
olive tree. ‘‘Look here, Marko,” said Rastem, ‘‘we’ve 
got to end this feud not by shooting each other but by 
swearing a besa for the rest of our lives. The old 
quarrel isn’t our affair but the besa will be and we’ve 
got to keep it. As long as we do no one can hurt us.” 
“Let’s make it forever,” said Marko eagerly. 

So under the olive tree the two boys clasped hands 
and swore eternal friendship while far above them 
two mountain eagles circled 
slowly on flat wings around the 
dark Skanderbegh tower, and 
through the breaking clouds 
the Adriatic gleamed like 
a streak of silver on the 
horizon. 


—G. W. Langford. 
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IRCUS day is a period of transient glory in the 
average town. 
Belgium 

Today, on the old lot where the white-top spread and 
where the animals roared, there is a circus every day 
for two hundred children whose parents were rendered 
destitute by the war. 


But when Barnum came to 


they named a town after him. 


It was in the seventies when the famous showman 
decided upon a foreign tour. One stand was made in 
Brussels and another in Roulers, then one of the most 
prosperous manufacturing towns of Flanders. 

Through the narrow streets, over the cobblestones 
and between the quaint, red-brick houses passed the 
advertised ‘‘solid mile of gold and glitter.” Boys and 
girls in wooden shoes clattered along beside the clowns 
and shrieked with delight after the whooping caliope. 
The stately ringmaster on his waltzing steed led the 
way to an open field just outside the town, and that 
afternoon and night they ‘‘packed ’em in.” 

Before daylight the following morning the big 
tent was folded and the red 
and gold wagons had disap- 
peared. The smooth turf was 
cut with ruts and the grass was 
strewn with bits of pink and 
yellow tickets. The circus had 


BEFORE IT’S TIME TO GO TO BED 
“Before it’s time to go to bed, 
Let’s have a feast,’’ October said; 
“Let's call our family all together, 
And celebrate this pleasant weather.” 


home of comfortable, thrifty working people. 

Then came the war. The factories were stripped. 
The thrifty residents of Barnum became refugees. 
Many never came back, and many children who had 
lived in the little brick cottages were made homeless. 

A few months ago a representative of the Junior 
Red Cross of America found a great, vacant build- 
ing that could be secured and had it repaired. In 
it was established a school colony for homeless children 
from far around the destroyed manufacturing city. 
Two hundred were ultimately gathered there and fed 
and clothed and taught through the generosity of 
the school children of America. ‘‘The Roulers School 
Colony”’ was the name applied to the institution. 

“Why not call it Barnum?” pleaded the refugee 
residents who had returned to the suburb. 
a great American, wasn’t he?”’ 

There are scores of animals in the big building now, 
but they are tiny stuffed ones, made in the image of 
those which passed in parade nearly fifty years ago. 
And with these toys from 
America, the two hundred refu- 
gee children are having a circus 
every day in the biggest refuge 
of Flanders—‘‘The Barnum 
School Colony.” 


‘“‘He was 


gone; but Belgium had not for- 
gotten it. A few days later, 
while the town was still agog 
with talk of the wonderful 
thing that had come to town, 
it was proposed to name the 
field where the circus had stood 
after the great P. T. Barnum. 

With the growth of its in- 
dustries, Roulers began to ex- 
pand. more 
than a vacant lot. Streets were 
opened through the field and 
factories and houses began to 
appear. Barnum became the 


Barnum became 


Then every leaf put on her best, 

And each small shrub most richly dressed, 

In red and gold and orange, too, 

And many another party hue. 

The party lasted day and night, 

Until the leaves were tired quite. 

““O Mother Dear,”’ at last each said, 

“It’s time for us to go to bed; 

Dear Mother Tree, good-night to you!” 

Then loosed her hand and off it flew, 

And every little sleepy head 

Soon settled in the garden bed, 

And dreamed the dreams that flowers do 

And slept and slept the winter through. 
—Annette Wynne, in “ For Days and Days.” 


* * * 


It was washing day and John 
had been kept from school to 
look after the baby. It was 
not long before cries from the 
garden disturbed the mother. 

“John, what is the matter 
with baby, now?” she inquired. 

“IT don’t know what to do 
with him, mother,’ replied 
John. ‘He's dug a hole and 
wants to bring it into the 


house.”’ 
—London Tit-Bits. 


[21] 





American soldiers were 
like big brothers. 


Young dancers delighted many. 


[22] 
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HINK of 780 boys and girls, separated from 

their parents for nearly two and a half years, 

being taken three-fourths of the way around 
the world in a great steamship to rejoin those parents! 
When they do reach their parents they will have 
actually encircled the globe since parting. 

Surely no such Argosy ever sailed before. 

There was so little food in Petrograd, Russia, in the 
Spring of 1918 that large numbers of parents, through 
what was called the Committee of Parents, organized 
under the sanction of the Department of Education, 
sent their children under the care of teachers into 
Siberia where the crops in the 
country districts gave promise 
of providing more and better 
food than could be obtained 
in Petrograd. Soon war con- 
ditions became such that 
many of the children were pre- 
vented from returning home 
and had to travel farther into 
Siberia. Discovering their un- 
happy lot, the American Red 
Cross Commission in Siberia 
gathered together the scat- 
tered groups of these children 
and, as conditions became 
worse and*worse, carried them 
from the Ural Mountains to 
Vladivostok, on the eastern, 
or Pacific, coast of Siberia. 

Since the Fall of 1918 the 
American Red Cross has been 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM LOTHERS & YOUNG 


to these home-sick girls and 
boys without doubt ‘The 
Greatest Mother in the World.’ Comfort and care 
has been bestowed upon them for two years, including 
schooling. The greater part of the time has been 
spent at an island colony near Vladivostok. Attempts 
to get the children back to Petrograd across Siberia 
have proved fruitless for several reasons, the most 
important being the bad condition of the trans- 
Siberian railroad, which is the only railroad across five 
thousand miles of territory. 

The parents and the children are extremely anxious 
to be reunited, so the American Red Cross chartered 
a Japanese steamer, called the Yomet Maru, fitted 
it up especially for the children, and in July started 
them homeward bound. They crossed the Pacific to 
San Francisco, where two or three days of splendid 
entertainment were given them by the Junior Red 
Cross and the people of that city. From the Golden 
Gate City their steamer took them to Panama and 
through the Canal, thence into the Atlantic and to 
New York. In this, the largest American city, the 
Russian boys and girls, received another round of 
entertainment and many mementoes of America. 


RUSSIA’S YOUNG VOYAGERS 





Junior Red Cross representatives made Russian 
youngsters happy even while being photographed 


On Junior Red Cross Day, September 6, during the 
ceremonies at Camp Wadsworth, Staten Island, the 
National Director of the Juniors presented to the 
children autographed photographs and a letter from 
the President and Mrs. Wilson. The letter reads: 

“* * * [ write to beg that you will convey to 
the colony of Petrograd children which has been 
under the care of the American Red Cross Com- 
mission for Siberia during the past year, and is 
now being transported by the Commission to 
Bordeaux, France, our warmest greetings. I am 
sure that you may say to them that the hearts of all 
the people of the United 
States go out in the ten- 
sympathy and 

that they will always 
hope that their future 
will be happy enough to 
make some amends for 
the past.”’ 

The National Director also 
presented to each little voy- 
ager a leaflet, in Russian, 
telling of the mission of 
mutual service and good citi- 
zenship of the Junior Red 
Cross, and expressed the 
hope, in behalf of the twelve 
million Juniors of the United 
States, that the friendship es- 
tablished by the visit of these 
young Russians to the United 
States would ripen with the 
years and become a powerful 
international force that would 
strengthen and deepen the traditional friendship 
binding the people of the two countries together in ties 
of mutual confidence and trust. 


derest 


From Bordeaux, France, where the young voyagers 
will remain in colony for a time, they will be taken into 
Russia in groups as fast as their parents can be located. 

Never before have so many children been given so 
wonderful and so long a voyage for so unselfish a 
purpose. The Red Cross will miss them all, having 
mothered them for two whole years. And the children 
say they will never forget America and the Americans. 


* * * * 


LEARNING AMERICA’S ANTHEM 


Thousands of the school children of Italy, Belgium, 
France, and the other Allied countries of Europe have 
learned to sing the “‘Star-Spangled Banner’”’ in English. 
When delegations of visiting Americans and officials 
of the American Junior Red Cross visit any of these 
schools, the pupils immediately arise and join in sing- 
ing America’s national anthem. They do this to show 
their gratitude for the help which the children of the 
United States have so gladly given to the boys and 
girls of the war-swept countries. 


[23] 
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OW would you like to be a boy or girl of 
Albania, and say, “po, po,’’ when you mean 

“‘ves,”’ but shake your head as for ‘‘no,”’ and 

say, ‘‘jo, jo,”’ (pronounced yo) for ‘‘no,’’ but nod your 
? 


head up and down as for ‘“‘yes’’? That is the custom 


in Albania. Wouldn't it keep you guessing? 
Albania is slowly awakening and is shaking off its 

medieval conditions. The customs of centuries im- 

posed by the Turks are being replaced among other 


things, by coeducation, and today Mohammedan boys 


Fatima is an orphan who attends 
a Junior Red Cross School at 
Tirana, the Albanian capital. 


[ 24] 


and girls and Christian boys and girls are sitting down 
together in schools of the Junior Red Cross at Tirana, 
Scutari, and Elbassan. The only concesSion to cus- 
tom is that the girls sit on one side of a room and the 
boys on the other. 

Cleanliness is the first lesson taught. To promote 
cleanliness a bath competition was conducted for a 
In Scutari, for instance, every time a student 
One little 
Mohammedan held the record, having taken five 


baths in a week. 


time. 
reported a bath a credit mark was given. 


Admittance to the school was denied 
unless the children bathed occasionally and _ this 
Little tots 
begged their parents to give them baths so that they 
could go to the American schools. 


helped to start cleanliness in the homes. 


Albania is a little country about 290 miles long and 
from 40 to 100 miles wide, bordering on the west on 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas and extending eastward 
to the mountains that form the western watershed of 
Macedonia. It is a mountainous country. 

Since the fall of 1919 the Junior Red Cross has con 
ducted a school for 200 pupils at Tirana, the capital 
of the country, where it is developing vocational 
training in cooperation with the government. At 
Scutari, the largest Albanian city, in the extreme 
north, and at Elbassan, in the rugged mountain 
country of the southeast, the Junior Red Cross has 
operated homes for refugees in which poor children 
have been prepared for attendance at public schools, 
with bathing, clothing, and feeding as the important 
steps. Kindergarten work, elementary instruction, 
sewing, and home economics are leading activities 
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Country women from the mountains east of Scutari are shown above. 

They have come a week’s journey on foot to get help from Red Cross 
Headquarters inthe 
Albanian city. Miss 
Upjohn drew their pic- 
tures while they were 
waiting their turn. The 
little girl with the water 
jar on her shoulder lives 
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in Durazzo. A gypsy 
mother and her two chil- 
dren are shown at the left 
waiting at the baby clinic in 
Tirana. The boy who is warm- 
ing his hands over the queer 
looking stove, which is the only 
means of heating the room, is 
wearing the skanderbegh jacket of 
black wool, in memory of the Hero 
King Skanderbegh, of Albania, who 
lived in the early part 
of the fifteenth 
century. 
Clothing sent to 
Hae Albania by the 
Junior Red Cross 
4 caused considerable 
am 6excitement fora 
i time. Girlswho ~ 
, wore American 
y clothing at- 
my 6 6tractedso much 
] attention on the 
streets that some 
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cf them, to avoid 
embarrassment, 
s% would put old, 
ragged Albanian 
clothes over their 
|} new clothes and go 
to school that way, 
taking off the rags later. 
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Touching the Sky is a difficult thing to do only 


when you don’t know how. 
A playground director of the Junior Red Cross, who 
cared for several hundred poor children a whole 
summer in Paris, told the girls and boys, during a 
callisthenic drill, to ‘‘touch the sky, then touch the 
ground.” She told them many other things for their 
wellbeing. When she was leaving Paris recently a 
group of grateful boys called to say good-bye. 

“What do you remember most about the play- 
ground?” the American asked. 

One boy replied, “I think we should remember 
longest what you told us about trying to ‘touch the 
sky’ with our lives every day.”’ 

Isn’t that what Juniors seek to do through unselfish 
service for others in their schools, their homes, and 





their communities? 


For Teachers, Especially, 
resolutions adopted 


by the National Education Association of the United 
States at Sait Lake City is given. It supports the 
mission of the Junior Red Cross in these words: 


a quotation from 


‘“‘We maintain that education for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship is an increasingly pressing 
obligation on the schools at this critical period 
of national and world affairs, and to that end 
education for citizenship must fill a large place 
in school programs from the kindergarten to 
the graduate courses of the universities, and 
this education must provide for practice along 
with instruction, so that there may be training 


| 26 ] 


in habits, ideals, and attitudes of service for the 
common weal of community and nation. 

“We acknowledge the valuable services which 
a number of organizations for the development 
of civic ideals and habits in children have ren- 
dered to the public schools, and we urge that the 
widest possible use be made by all schools, of 
the ways and means afforded by such organiza- 


tions for the building of better citizenship."’ 
In d Nutshell the Junior Red Cross is a medium 
? whereby schools can avail them- 


selves of classroom helps, community activities, and 
foreign projects, all in the interest of good citizenship, 
health, and happiness. Red Cross Chapter School 
Committees will supply information. 


LITTLE COLUMBUS 
(Apropos of Columbus Day, October 12) 


Little Columbus, when you stayed 

In Genoa, at school, and played 

All afternoon out on the street, 

Or hurried down with eager feet 

To the boats, did you ever dream that you 
Would find a world so strange and new? 


Did you play like us with children’s toys, 

And talk of things to other boys— 

All the brave thoughts that you knew? 

Did you think the tales were true 

You read in queer large books upon the highest 
shelf? 

Did you go off by yourself 

To dream out quite alone 

What you would do when you were grown, 

Little Columbus? 


I wonder so, Columbus Day, 

I wonder what you like to play, 

And what the boys all thought of you, 

And were they just as brave and wise and true, 


Little Columbus? 
—Annette Wynne, in ‘“‘ For Days and Days.” 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


The highest is not to despise the lowest, nor the 
lowest to envy the highest; each must live in all and 
by all. So God has ordered that men * * * should 
* * * love each other, and bear each other’s burdens. 

—G. A. Sala, in “A Course in Citizenship.” 





AIM AT PERFECTION 


* * * 


Aim at perfection in everything. 
They who aim at it, and persevere, will come 


much nearer to it than those whose laziness 
and despondency make them give it up as 


unattainable. 
—Lord Chesterfield. 
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Salvage collections help to swell Junior funds 
and Minnesota Juniors are actively at tt. 





AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


OATS and rabbits, $125 worth of them, have 
been purchased by the Juniors of Montclair 
Chapter, New Jersey, for French children. 

The animals were not given as pets but to supply milk 
and food. The Montclair Juniors met their home 
obligations by contributing $330 to aid the children of 
the Pine Mountain Settlement in Kentucky. 

kk * * 

At Winchester, Tennessee, there is a boy who could 
not attend school for many weeks after undergoing a 
severe operation. By using some of their funds, the 
Juniors secured a tutor who taught the lad each day, 
the work being done under the supervision of the 
school principal. The child will be up with his classes 
when he returns to school. 

* * * * 

Gainesville, Texas, found a new use for its Commu- 
nity house the past summer. It was placed in charge 
of the Junior Red Cross and named “ Blue Bird Cot- 
tage.’’ Games, books, music and story hours furnished 
amusement, and the girls were taught doll dressmaking 
while the boys learned to make bird houses. 

* * * * 

In Oakland, California, lives a girl of 14 whose 
parents were too poor to continue her in the public 
schools. The Junior Red Cross is giving her $10 a 
month to enable her to finish her High School course. 
She accepts it as a loan to be returned after receiving 
her education and finding employment. 

* * * * 

Juniors in the manual training department of the 
Tallulah, Louisiana, High School have shown the true 
spirit of cooperation. They made the cabinets in 


which the school’s first aid supplies and text books 
are kept. 
* * * * 

Toys, clothing and souvenirs have been sent by the 
Juniors of Washington County, Maryland, to the 
children of the Virgin Islands. Other Junior Red 
Cross work for these newest of Uncle Sam’s children is 
the supplying of libraries and a music course for the 
rural schools and for the schools in St. Thomas and 
St. Croix, the largest towns in the Islands. 

* kk * 

The Juniors’ campaign for mail boxes for rural 
schools goes merrily on. Red Cross officials in Penn- 
sylvania announce: ‘‘In several instances the rural 
schools of practically entire counties have been 
equipped with mail boxes out of Junior funds.”’ 

* * * * 

Practical demonstrations of Junior Red Cross ser- 
vice were given by a group of girls in Cross Roads 
School, Fulton County, Georgia. One of these 
Juniors cooked and kept house for a sick neighkor. 
The other girls carried books to the sick in that com- 
munity and provided entertain ment for the shut-ins. 

* * * * 

Near the close of the last school year, the Junior 
girls of the Indianapolis schools sent 3,500 cookies to 
convalescent soldiers at Fort Harrison while the 
Junior boys were completing 1,145 toys and 100 
refugee tables to be sent abroad. They furnished the 
car-fare and kept a crippled child in school, bought 
eye-glasses for another and found scores of other 
opportunities to serve in addition to giving over 
$3,000 to the National Children’s Fund, 
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Get the Soot Out of 
Stove Pipes 


Take Precautions with 
Bonfires 


Make Sure that the 
Sparks Are Out 


It is Important to 


Fires Must Be Put Out 
Have Clean Basements 


While They Are Smal 


One Schoolhouse Out of Two Built Burns Down; So 


OLD MR. PREVENTION SPEAKS 


HOLE flocks of ‘‘don’ts’”’ were 
running about in the mind of 
old Mr. Prevention, as he stood 
watching workmen who were completing a 
new schoolhouse. These ‘don'ts’ might 
have been jotted down in this order: 
Don't play with fire. 
Don’t play with matches. 
Don’t play with explosives. 
Don't build bonfires for fun. 
Don’t allow rubbish to accumulate. 
Don’t set lamps where they will fall. 
Don’t look for a gas leak with a light. 
Don’t fail to put out fires while small. 
Don’t let the stove or pipes become 
red-hot. 
Don’t start a fire with kerosene or 
gasoline. 
Don't leave an electric device with 
current on. 
Don’t pour water on burning oil or 
fat; smother it. 

Suddenly the cautious old gentleman 
marched off to the office of the builder. A 
few hours later the workmen were directed 
to make many changes in the building. It 
was not to be a fire-trap, after all. Old Mr. 
Prevention had scored another victory. 

On the first day of school in the new 
building, he was asked to talk to the 
children and surprised everyone by saying, 
“T am going to talk to you about fires.” 
‘Look at the clock,” 
said he, ‘‘and watch 
the long hand creeping 
from minute to min- 
ute. Every time the 


hand reaches one of 





those little black lines, 

a fire has occurred 

e somewhere in this 
SERS country. Tick-tick- 
mat AS Pes - 2 ! 
tick; fire-fire-fire! 


The Smoke is Thinnest 


Near the Floor Rather frightening, 


By W. S. Gard 





Keep him out and 
change the record 
below 





e 
we ET Osh a. 
Italy Austria $0.25 


LPO. 


Switzerland $015 


—~ & 


Holland 0.11 


How the Fire Losses 
Compare 


(DRAWINGS FROM NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS) 


isn’tit? That is the way it goes minute 

by minute, night and day, throughout 
the year. Do you know the cause of most 
of these fires? Carelessness—just plain 
everyday carelessness that leaves behind it 
the smouldering tracks of more than 1,500 
fires every twenty-four hours in the year.”’ 

Old Mr. Prevention frowned heavily, 
looked up and said: “For every two new 
school buildings erected each year, one is 
destroyed by fire. What a monument of 
ashes and blackened timbers to carelessness! 

‘Should a fire occur’’—and old Mr. Pre- 
vention looked solemn—‘give the alarm 
quietly and walk to the nearest exit. If you 
have learned where the exits are, you surely 
have learned where the emergency fire ex- 
tinguishers hang. Use them, for the first 
five minutes at a fire are worth more than 
the next five hours. 

“If your clothing is caught by the flames,” 
and he shook his long finger by way of 
emphasis, ‘‘drop to the floor and roll over 
and over or wrap yourself in a rug or 
blanket. If it is another’s clothing that is 
blazing, wrap him tightly in some heavy 
covering to smother the flames. If smoke 
fills the room, crawl out on your hands and 
knees, as smoke is thinnest near the floor. 
If forced to enter a smoke-filled room, tie a 
wet handkerchief over your 
mouth. Should you be 
compelled toleap 
from a bed-room win- 
dow, throw out a mat- 
tress to land on. 
‘‘And’’—he just must 
have a final don’t— 
“don’t get excited; 
keep your head; keep 
cool.” 

All of which was a 
very long speech for 
old Mr. Prevention. 


nose and 


Smothering Burning 
Clothing with a Rug 
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JACK-O’-LANTERN BOBS UP 





PHOTO FROM BROWN BROS, 


By Louise Franklin Bache 
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Pumpkin Jack-o’-Lanterns Originated in America. 


UST as regularly as the years roll round, old friend 
Jack-o’-Lantern bobs up smilingly on the night of 
October thirty-first, or Halloween. Halloween 

with its stories and traditions may be compared to 
‘“‘a quilt of many pieces.’’ The background or lining 
of the quilt was furnished by the Romans and the 
Druids; while the bright-colored patches on top were 
added from time to time by the Irish, Scotch, English, 
Welsh, Bretons, French, Teutons, and last but not 
least, our own countrymen. In the days of the 
ancient Romans, a festival was held about the first 
of November, in honor of Pomona, the goddess of the 
harvest season. The Druids also celebrated a festival 
which fell on about the same day, in which they gave 
thanks for the gathering of the fruits of the year. 
These two festivals give us the nuts and the apples 
which come cracking and bobbing into our present 
Halloween celebrations. 

The Druids were worshippers of fire and water, 
and firm believers in fairies, goblins, witches, and 
sprites. They started the story going that on the 
night of October thirty-first all the uncanny people, 
big and small, came prancing forth from their hiding 
places to plot mischief and weave spells against man- 
kind. Over this background of ancient harvest festi- 
vals, curious customs and belief have been added 
various patches of superstition and fun-making. 

Ireland contributed ‘‘story telling’ as her patch in 


the Halloween quilt, for there is no country that 
believes more in the comings and goings of the ‘‘little 
people”’ and loves to tell about them, than she. 

Scotland was not to be outdone by Ireland. Her 
purple patch is as large as the emerald one. On it 
we have “‘Samhanach,” the goblin, and Peter Pan. 

England gives us a fortune-telling magic of nuts 
and apples, and witches on broomsticks. 

Wales’ contribution to Halloween is the bonfire. 
Every Welshman builds a fire on All Hallow Eve, and 
watches it until the last spark dies. Then up he gets 
and runs as fast as his legs will take him, for the 
“devil (or the cutty black sow) take the hindmost.” 

Brittany's patch is full of ghosts. On the Eve of 
All Souls, or Halloween, the Bretons believe that the 
departed ones return to their homes again. 

France’s contribution is flowers. On the last day 
of October, French boys and girls go about asking for 
floral offerings for All Saints’ Day. 

The Teutonic patch presents us with witches and 
cats who can change themselves into any shape. 

Now we have come to the patch furnished by 
America! It is filled with the curious rites of the 
Indians, and the laughter-making su perstitions of the 
negro. Exactly in the center of the patch is worked 
a huge yellow pumpkin, with glittering eyes, fantastic 
nose, and grinning mouth—the Jack-o’-Lantern— 
America’s contribution to the ‘ Halloween quilt.” 
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Teachers, Here Are Suggestions On Fitting Junior News Into 


HE contents of 
the JUNIOR RED 
Cross NEwS are 


arranged in the index below under the school subjects 
or school activities in which they best fit. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


“‘Russia’s Young Voyagers,”’ page 23, will prove an 
interesting current event and pictorial feature for the 
school bulletin board. ‘‘About Albania,’’ page 24, 
has attractive pictures and interesting descriptive 
matter! The news items in ‘America in the Mak- 
ing,’ page 27, and the fire prevention rules contained 
in “Old Mr. Prevention 
Speaks,”’ 
worth posting. 


page 28, are 


CITIZENSHIP 

Suggestions and inspira- 
tion for talks and lessons on 
citizenship will be found 
in: ‘Old Mr. Prevention 
Speaks,”’ page 28, a fire 
prevention story; “‘Rus- 
sia’s Young Voyagers,”’ 
page 23, and “For Teach- 
ers, Especially,” page 26. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Here are stories, articles, 
and pictures which will 
take a geography class into 
lands “where everything is 
strange and new.”” They 
may visit Albania in ‘‘ The 
Truce,’ page 19, and 
‘‘ About Albania,” page 24; * GGA. 

. “ iengaghet o type ® 
or they may getasightof "=. ir 
Belgium in “When Bar- ‘vrresr or amour eco.) 
num Visited Belgium,” 
page 21. Even a trip around the world is possi- 
ble in ‘“‘Russia’s Young Voyagers,”’ page 23. Amer- 
ica isn’t forgotten either. In ‘‘America in the 
Making,” page 27, one makes stops in many states. 


HISTORY 


“The Truce,”’ page 19, is a story into whose back- 
ground is woven tales of conflict between the Turks 
and Albanians. ‘‘Jack-o’-Lantern Bobs Up,” page 
29, is a story-history of Halloween showing the con- 
tributions of various nations to the Halloween festivi- 
ties. ‘‘The Editor’s Letter To You!”’ page 32, gives 
an outline of the organization of the Junior Red Cross. 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


The following are memory gems for October: 
‘Little Columbus,” page 26, a poem for Columbus 
Day; “Before It’s Time to Go to Bed,” page 21, an 
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THE DAY’S WORK 





Cooperation brings success 


October verse of leaves 
and trees; “Speak Gen- 
tly,” page 20, a short 
poem, and “Aim at Pertection,”’ page 26, a short prose 
selection. 
READING 
The Book Page, page 31, contains a list of stories 
of Red Cross heroes and heroines in fiction and history. 
The Editorial Page, page 26, and ‘“‘ The Editor’s Letter 
To You!” page 32, contain a number of thoughts 
worth remembering. ‘‘The Truce,” page 19; ‘Old 
Mr. Prevention Speaks,”’ page 28; “ Jack-o’-Lantern 
Bobs Up,” page 29; “‘ When Barnum Visited Belgium,”’ 
page 21, arevall stories es- 
pecially adapted to reading 
aloud. 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


October contains two 
‘special occasions,” Co- 
lumbus Day and Hallow- 
een. These timely sugges- 
tions are offered in the 
News: “ Little Columbus,” 
page 26, a poem for Colum- 
bus Day; “Before It’s 
Time to Go to Bed,”’ page 
21,,a verse for October; 
‘Jack - o’ - Lantern: Bobs 
Up,” page 29, a story for 
Halloween. 


STORIES TO TELL 


The ‘‘please-tell-us-a- 
story’’ request will find a 
happy answer among the 
following titles: ‘The 
Truce,”’ page 19, a story of 
two boys who lived in Al- 
bania; ““Old Mr. Preven- 
tion Speaks,” page 28, a fire prevention story; ‘‘ Jack- 
o’-Lantern Bobs Up,” page 29 a history-story of 
Halloween. 

ART 

A well known authority on children’s books has 
fittingly said: ‘‘ Through pictures they (children) may 
gather information about life in many lands, natural 
history of other countries, and manners and customs 
of former days; all of which helps to prepare them for a 
wider understanding of the books they will read when 
older.” The drawings in ‘The Truce,” page 19, and 
‘About Albania,” page 24, are sketches made from 
life by the artist, who has recently been traveling in 
Albania. They are full of charm and geographical 
interest. Read aloud “Old Mr. Prevention Speaks,” 
page 28; ‘Jack-o’-Lantern Bobs Up,”’ page 29, or 
“Little Columbus,” page 26. Ask the class to 
illustrate the story or poem chosen. 
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In Books, Old and New, are Found Rich Stories of 


RED CROSS HEROES AND HEROINES 


“Take up the white man’s burden— 
The savage wars of peace— 
Fill full the mouth of Famine 


And bid the sickness cease.’ 


HE AMBULANCE GIRL: a story of the French 

Front, by G. E. Craig, is found in Courageous 

Girls, retold from St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Published by The Century Co., New York; price 
90 cents. 

Barbara’s Birthday Check, by G. A. Livermore, is 
found in the St. Nicholas Magazine for June, 1918 
(Vol. 45). Published by The Century Co., New York; 
price 25 cents a single copy or $3 a volume. 

Comrade Rosalie, by M. C. DuBois. Published 
by The Century Co., New York; price $1.50. This is 
a story of a maid of war-torn France, and the part 
the American Red Cross played in giving her story 
a happy ending. 

Dogs of War Show Devotion to Duty, by G. F. 
Paul, is found in St. Nicholas Magazine for March, 
1920 (Vol. 47). Published by The Century Co., New 
York; price 25 cents a single copy or $3 a volume. 

Dogs on the Battlefield, by W. G. Fitzgerald, is 
found in St. Nicholas Magazine for March, 1908 
(Vol. 35). Published by The Century Co., New York; 
price 25 cents a single copy or $3 a volume. 

Far Lands and Near, by A. D. Russell, is found in 
The Youth’s Companion for December 5, 1918. 
Published in Boston; price 5 cents. 

Florence Nightingale, The Angel of the Crimea, by 
L. E. Richards. Published by Daniel Appleton & 
Co., New York; price $1.50. 

Florence Nightingale, in Heroines of Service Every 
Child Should Know, by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
and Kate Stephens. Published by Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York; price 75 cents. 

Florence Nightingale, in Lives of Girls Who Became 
Famous, by S. K. Bolton. Published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York; price $1.50. 

Girls’ Book of the Red Cross, by M. K. Hyde. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York; 
price $1.25. A story of the “Greatest Mother in the 
World” with sketches of Jean Henri Dunant,Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothea Lynde Dix, and Jane A. Delano, 
and stories founded on fact such as: Grandmother's 
Medal, Louise, Boy Scouts, The Ambulance Man, 
The Ambulance Woman, Red Cross Dogs, etc. 

Hillsboro’s Bit, by E. E. Stanford. Published in 
The Youth’s Companion for June 27, 1918, Boston; 
price 5 cents. 

The Lady Nurse of Ward E, by A. A. Stearns. 
Published by The Baker & Taylor Co., New York; 
price $1.50. A book of letters written by a voluntary 
nurse during Civil War days, when the Sanitary Com- 


mission, the forerunner of the American Red Cross, was 
playing its part nobly. About this book Miss Mabel 
T. Boardman says: ‘The simple story told in the 
letters home of ‘The Lady Nurse in Ward E’ gives 
an accurate description of the work then expected 
of a nurse.”’ 

Red Cross Stories for Children, by Georgene 
Faulkner. Published by Daughaday & Co., Chicago; 
price 50 cents. Contents include: The Good Samar- 
itan of Solferino, Henri Dunant; The Lady of the 
Lamp, Florence Nightingale; The Right Man in the 
Right Place, Dr. Edward Thomas Devine; Sister Julie 
—a Sister of Mercy; Red Cross Nurses; The Ambu- 
lance Driver, Paul Cody Bentley; ‘“‘Cap,” the Red 
Cross Dog. 

The Sanitary Commission in American Book of 
Golden Deeds, by James Baldwin. Published by 
American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago; price 60 cents. An interestingly told story 
of the society which was the forerunner of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Seeing It Through, by C. T. Jackson in The Ameri- 
can Boy for April, 1919. A story of a doughboy and 
a Red Cross ambulance. Publishers announce that 
this number is not in stock. Copies, however, may 
be procured through public libraries. 

The Skeeter Scouts, by C. T. Jackson, is found in 
The American Boy. The story starts with the June 
number, 1920. Other stories connected with this 
series will appear in July and August, September and 
October, and more will follow. Published by Sprague 
Publishing Co., Detroit; price 20 cents. How some 
real live boys of a sleepy town won for themselves 
the title of ‘““The Skeeter Scouts.” The story does not 
deal with the Red Cross and yet it is filled with a 
theme in which every Junior Red Cross boy or girl is 
interested. Prepared in consultation with officials of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Under the Red Cross Flag at Home and Abroad, 
by Mabel T. Boardman. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia; price $1.75. The chapter 
on ‘“‘Women in War”’ gives interesting story glimpses 
of Dorothea Dix, “Mother Bickerdyke,”’ 
Sallie Tompkins, and others. 

NoTe.—JUNIOR RED Cross News and RED Cross 
MAGAZINE contain many other interesting stories. 
Most public libraries maintain back files of magazines 
in which the stories listed may be found. Book 
prices change so constantly that inaccuracies in 
stating them cannot be avoided. 


Captain 
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Dear Juniors: 

The month of October tempts with a lot of attrac- 
tive subjects for your letter. Choice quotations from 
the beloved American dialect poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, dance about in thought like grinning Jack 
O'Lanterns, especially the ever delightful line, ‘‘ When 
the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock.” 


moon. 


Then there is the harvest, with its proverbial 
Nut-gathering time comes on apace. Apples 
are ripening. Old Mother Nature is bedecking herself 


in a gayly colored slumber-robe preparatory to 
retiring for the Winter. 
There are other interesting events in the month. 
Columbus Day comes October 12, and in 
many places and in many ways it will be 
celebrated. The discoverer of Amer- 
ica first sighted land 428 years ago 
on that date. The last day of 
the month will be Halloween, 
with so many fairy stories 
back of it that books and 
books have been written 
about it. 
Instead of writing of 
these things, however, | 
want to picture to you 
early in the school year, 


and as vividly as I can, the 


character of your organiza- 
tion—the Junior Red Cross 


History 
furnishes no example of anything 
like it. 

Have you ever seen an uprooted tree 
on a river bank or in the woods? If you have, you 
will recall that the projecting roots at one end are 
about as numerous, and extend about as widely, as 
the branches at the other end. Let us think not of 
the fallen tree but of the perfect, growing tree—the 
tree of grace and beauty and strength, with big roots 
and thousands of little roots firmly embedded in the 
earth, and with many flowering limbs and shoots at 
the top. From the deepest and tiniest root to the 
topmost and smallest spray or twig, imagine this big 
living tree to be the American Red Cross. 


as it has grown to be. 


Where in the figure of the tree are your Auxiliaries 
of the Junior Red Cross? I believe you will agree with 
me, without meaning to boast about it, that you are 
in the most important places! You are the little roots 
that nestle deepest in the nourishing earth; the little 
roots that are ever growing and extending, that supply 
good sap which eventually finds expression in pretty 
buds and fragrant blossoms and luscious fruit, some- 
times in very remote places. 

This rich sap, which is destined to bring happiness 
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to children far and near, is the money you raise by 
cooperative effort with your teacher, who is your 
Auxiliary leader—is the money raised and the service 
performed by the Auxiliary as a group. Next to you 
is a little larger root, the Red Cross Chapter Schcol 
Committee, and here, with your teacher-leader repre- 
senting you, local or community needs of children are 
considered. From the Chapter -School-Committee 
root the sap tlows on into a larger root of the Red 
Cross tree, which is Division Headquarters. There 
are fourteen big roots to the tree, being fourteen divi- 
sions of the United States and its island possessions. 
The sturdy trunk of this humanitarian tree is 
National Headquarters of the Red Cross 

in Washington. From the trunk there 

extend towering branches which 

interlock with the branches of 

Red Cross trees of many na- 

tions, and these comprise the 

League of Red Cross Socie- 

Now, you see, there is 
a veritable forest of fine 


trees! 


ties. 


The blossoms which 
have bloomed on your tree, 
and the splendid fruit it has 
borne, include 
educational 


and 
for 


relief 

activities 

thousands of homeless or- 

phans in war-wasted coun- 

Several countries 

starting Junior Red Cross or- 

ganizations as a result. Canada, 

Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, and 

China, are among these countries. All 

Red Cross trees need thousands of tiny roots to grow 

deep into the soil of human kindness and_ brotherly 

love. There are ten million fatherless, motherless, 

dependent children in the Old World—an orphan for 

almost every member of your Junior Red Cross. And 

these neglected little ones, who have lived through 

countless night nares in the war-strip ped lands, are the 
future citizens with whom you will deal. 

In the work of your Junior Red Cross Auxiliary you 
surely are doing all that can be expected of you to 
bring about “‘happy childhood the world over,” and 
you should think of the suffering for which you are not 
responsible only to the extent of realizing that every 
little root of the Red Cross tree serves. However 
small your Auxiliary may be, however isolated, and 
however humble its work or contribu tion, keep it up 
valiantly and joyfully, remembering that but for the 
tiny root deep in the ground there would be no flower 
on the topmost sprig, and that a good tree can bring 
forth only good fruit. 


tries. are 


AUSTIN CUNNINGHAM. 





